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THE LOST SON; 


oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Look kindly on me; I cannot bear severity. 
My heart's so tender, should you charge me rough, 
I should but weep, and answer you with sobbing; 
But use me gently, like a loving brother, 
And search through all the secrets of my soul. 

AY. 


Maroverire p’AvuRay, whose history the reader has 
ome acquainted with, from the conversation between 
Captain Paul and Emanuel, was one of those delicate, 
beauties, who bear impressed upon their features 

@ characteristic stamp of high birth. At the first 
glance, from the soft flexibility of her form, the white- 
ness of her skin, the shape of her hands and tapering 
fingers, with their thin, rosy, and t rent nails, it 
d be discerned that she was descended from an ancient 
trace. It was evident that her feet, so small that both 
of them could have been placed in the foot-mark of most 
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THE MARCHIONESS AND OLD ACHARD, 


women, had never walked excepting on carpeted saloons 
or on the flowery turf of a park. There was in her 
movements, graceful as they were, a certain degree of 
haughtiness and pride, the attribute of all her family ; 
in fine, she conveyed the impression that her soul, capa- 
ble of making any sacrifice she had resolved upon, was 
very likely to rebel against tyranny; that devotedness 
was an instinctive virtue of her heart, while obedience, 
in her view, was only an educational duty, so that the 
fone wind which blew upon her, might make her 
bend down before it as a lily, but not as a reed. 
And yet, when she appeared at the door, her features 
depicted such complete discouragement, her eyes had 
ined the traces of such burning tears, her whole 
frame seemed weighed down by such an overwhelming 
despair, that Emanuel saw at once, that she must have 
summoned all her strength to assume an ap ce of 
calmness. On secing him, she made a violent effort, 
and it was with a certain de of nervous firmness 
that she approached the arm-chair on which he was sit- 
ting. And then, seeing that the features of her brother 
retained the expression of impatience which they had 
assumed on being interrupted, she prseed, and these two 
children of the same mother looked at each other as 
strangers, the one with the eyes of ambition, the other 
with those of fear. By degrees, Marguerite resumed 


her courage. 
a You have come at last, Emanuel! I was awaiting 
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your return, as the blind await the light; and yet, from 
the manner in which you look upon your sister, it is 
easy to perceive that she was wrong in placing her hopes 
in you. 

“If my sister has become, what she always ought to 
have been,” replied Emanuel, “that is to say, a submissive 
and a pe daughter, she will have understood what 
her rank and her position demand of her; she will have 
forgotten past events as things which never should have 
happened, and which consequently she ought not to re- 
member, and she will have prepared herself for the now 
destiny which awaits her. If it is in this disposition 
that she now comes before me, my arms are open to re- 
ceive her, and my sister is still my sister.” 

“ Listen attentively to what I am about to say,” said 
Marguerite, “ and above all, consider it as a justification 
of myself, aud not intended as a reproach to others. 












If my mother—and God forbid that I should accuse 
her, for a holy duty keeps her apart from us—if my 
mother had been, I was about to say, toward me as 





other mothers are toward their daughters, I should 
constantly have opened my heart to her as a book; at 
the first word traced upon it by any stranger hand, she 
would have warned me of my + oe hy and I should have 
avoided it. Had I been educated in the world, instead 
of being brought up like a poor wild flower beneath the 
shade of this old castle, 1 should have learned from 
infancy the value of the rank and position which you 
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speak of to-day, and I should, perhaps, not have 
infringed the decorum they prescribe, or the duties they 
imp vent In short, had I been tutored amidst womep 
of the world, with their sparkling wit and Triyolous 
] ts, whom I have so often héard you praise, but 
whom I never knew—had I been guilty of some faults 
from levity, whieh love has caused me to commit—yes, 

can well understand, I wight then have forgotten the 
past, have sown upon the surface new recollections, as 
flowers Are planted upon tombs; and then, forgetting 
the place where they had grown, have formed of them 
a bouguet for a ball, ora bridal wreath. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is not so, Emannel. J] was told to beware, 
when it was too late to avoid the danger. They spoke 
to me of my rank and position in society, when I had 
already forteited them; and I am now called upon to 
look forward to joy in the future, when my heart is 
drowned in the tears and misery of the past.” 

“ And the conclusion of all this?” bitterly rejoined 
Emanuel. 
* The conclusion depends on you alone, Emanuel; it 
in your power to render it, if not happy, at all events 
coming. f eannot have recourse to my father. Alas! 
know not even if he could recognise his daughter. I 
ve no hope in my mother; her glance freezes me, her 
rds are Keath tome. You alone, Emanuel, were left 
»me, to whom I gould say, ‘ Brother, you are now the 
sud of the family; it is to you alone that we are 
ouswerable for our honour. Ihave fallen from ignorance, 

d I have heen punished for my fault usaf it had been 
a wilful crime,” 
“Well, well!’ murmured Emanuel, impatiently, 
what is it that you ask?” 
* Brother, I demand—since a union with the only 
being I could have loved is said to be impossible— 
demand that my punishment be regulated according to 
my strength to bear it. My mother—may Heaven pardon 
her! —tore my child from me as if she had never herself 
been a mother, and my child will be brought up far 
from me, neglected, and in obscurity, You, Emanuel, 
removed the father, as my mother did the child, and you 
were more cruel to him than the ease required—I will 
nol say as man to man, but even as a judge towards a 
guilty person. As to myself, you have both united to 
impose upo me a martyrdom more painful still, Well 
then, Emanuel, | demand, in the name of our childhoo 
rpent in the same cradle, of our youth passed under the 
rame roof, in the name of the tender appellations of 
brother and sister, which nature bestowed upon us—I 
domand that a convent be opened to me, and that its 
yates should close upon me for ever. Ana in that con- 
vent, I swear to you, Emannel, that every day upon my 
k nees, before God, my forehead bent down to the ati 
pavement, weighed down by my fault, I will entreat the 
Lord, as a recompense for all my sufferings, £0 restore 
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my father to reason, my mother to happmess, and to} year 


pour on you, Bmanuel, honour and glory and fortune. 
i swear to you I will do this,” 

“Yes; and the world will say that I had a sis 
whoin I sacrificed to my fortune—whose property 
inherited whilo she still lived! Why, this is sheer mad- 


lie 
rejoined Marguerite 
of hho 


« Liston £0 mo Emanuel,” 
ua the back of a chair, near whic 


porting herself on 
was standing, 

“ Well ?” replied Emanuel. : 

“ When you have pledged your word, you keep it, do 

mu notr 

“1 am a gentleman.” 

“ Well then! look at bracelet.” 

“T sco itpenfectly : what then P” 

“Tt is faste by a key—the key which opens it is 
attached to @ rin ‘ and \ that ring i pl ged 
word that I would not be released from aroreine 1 a 
made, until the ring should be broug an 
turned to me.” 

* Aud he who has the key of it ?” 

“Thanks to you and to my mother, Emanuel, ho is 
too far from us to ask it of him. He is at Cayenne.” 

“Before you are married two months,” replied 
Emanuel, with an ironical smile, “ that bracelet will be 
80 irksome to you, that you will be the first to get rid 


of it. 

a | thought that I had told you it is locked upon my 
arm.’ 

* You know what people do when they have lost the 
key, and cannot get into their house—they send for a 
lockemith,” 

“Well, in my case, Emanuel,” replied Marguerite, 
raising her voice, und extending her arm with a solemn 
gesture, * they must send for the executioner, then, for 
this hand shall be eut off before I give it to another!” 

“Silence! silence!” cried Emanuel, rising hastily, 
and looking anxiously towards the door of the inner 
room. 

“ And now I have said all I had to say,’ rejoined 
Marguerite, “ My only hope was in you, Emanuel ; for 
although you eannot comprehend any deep-seated feel- 
ing, you are not crue]. I came to you in tears—look at 
me, and you will see that itis true. 1 came to you to 
say, * Brothor, this marriage is the misfortune, is the 
misery of my life. I would prefer a convent—I would 
prefer death to it ;’ and you have not listened to me, 
or if you have listened, you have not understood me. 
Well, then, I will address myself to this man—I will 
appeal to his honour, to his delicacy; if that should not 
be suffigiont, I will tell him all—my love for another, 
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| my weakness, my fault, my crime! I will tell him that 
I have a child; that, although he was torn from me— 
although IT have never gince seen him—glthough I on 
| ignorant of his abode, still my child exists. chi 
| cannot die, without big death striking some chord within 
its mother’s heart. Im short, I will tell him, slipuld it 
| be necessary, that I still love another-that I cannot 
love him, and that I never will.” 
“ Well, tell him all this,” cried Emanuel, irritated by 
her persistence, “and that evening we will sign the 
| conteeat gud the next day you will be Baroness de 
ectoure. 
| “And then,” replied Marguerite, “then I shall be 
| truly the most miserable woman in existence, for I 
| should then have a brother whom I should no longer 
love, and a husband for whom I should have no esteem. 
| Fa rewell, Emanuel; believe me, this contract is not yet 
| signed, 
“And after saying these words, Marguerite withdrew, 
with that deep and settled despair upon her features, 
which could not for a moment be mistaken. And 


pated, obtained a victory, but 2 
still to be continued, after her with an anxiety 
which was not devoid of tenderness. __ 

After a few moments of silence, in which he sat 
sive and motionless, he turned round and saw Cap 
Paul, whom he had completely forgotten, standing at 
the door of the ep ay Ey ox then, considering the vital 
importance it was to him to get possession of the 
which the captain had offered him, he hurriedly’ sat 
down at the table, took a pen and paper, and turning 
towards him, said— ; : 

“And now, sir, we are again alone, and there is 
nothing to prevent our at once concluding this affair. 
In what terms do you wish the proease to be drawn 
up? Dictate them; I am ready to write them down.” 

“Tt is now useless,” coldly replied the captain. 

* And | so?” 

“*T have changed my mind.” 

“How is that?” said Emanuel, rising, alarmed at 
the consequences which he perceived might arise from 
words which he was far from expecting, 

“*T will give,” replied Paul, with calmness of a 
fixed determination, “the hundred sand livres to 
the child, and I will find a husband for your sister.” 

“Who are you, then?” said Emanuel, advancing a 
step towards him; “ who are you, sir, who thus dis- 
pose of a yo girl who is my sister, who has never 
seen you, and who does not even know that you 
exist ?”” 

“Who am 1?” replied Paul, smiling; “upon my 
honour, I know no more upon that subject than you 
do, for my birth is a secret which is only to be re- 
vealed to me when I have attained my twenty-fifth 


attain that age? 


- 
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“ And you will — Pp” : 

“This eyening, sir. I place myself at your disposal 
from to-morrow morning, to give ou all the informa- 
tion you may require of me;’ aad saying these words, 
Paul bowed. 

“1 @ow you to depart, sir; but you will understand 
it is upon the condition that we meet again.” 

“Was Doe to propose that condition, count, and 
I thank you for having anticipated me.” 

He then bowed bp Emantel a second time, and left 
the room, At gate Paul found his horse and 

ro 


At the door of this house, 
sailor's dress, was a young 
thought, that he did not 
i sapproach. The captain placed his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder; the latter 
looked at him, and became frightfully pale, alth 
the open and joyful coutenance of Paul indicated that 
he was far from being the bearer of bad news. 
“ Well!” said Paul to him, “ I have seen her,” 
“Who ?” demanded the young man. 
“ Marguerite, by Heaven !” 
* And —— ?” 
“ She is charming.” 
“1 did not ask you that.” 
** She loves you still.” 
Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the young man, 
throwing himself into Paul’s arms, and bursting into 
tears. 


CHAPTER YVIiI. 
THE FAITHFUL SERVANT, 
O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique werld, 
When service sweat for duty, not for need! 
Thon art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion; 
And having that, do choke their service up 
ven with the having: it is not so with thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
ALTHOUGH our readers must readily comprehend, after 
that which we have just related to them, all that had 
passed in the six months during which we had lost 
| sight of our heroes, some details are, however, neces- 
sary, in order that they should fully understand the 
new events about to be accomplished. 


On the evening after the combat between the In- 
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dienne and the Drake, and which, notwithstanding our 
ignorance in naval matters, we have attempted to 
Ldescribe to our readers, Lusignan had related to Paul 
thé history of his whole life. It was a very simple one, 
and contained bnt few incidents. Love had formed the 
principal event in it, and afer having been its only joy, 
it had begome its greatest rrief. The-adventurous and 
independent life of Paul, his station, which hind placed 
him beyond the tramuels of society, his capricéy which 
was superior to all laws, his habit of supreme command 
on board his own ship, had inspired him with too just a 
sense of natural rights to obey the order he had re. 
ceived with regard to Lusignan. Moreover, although 
he had anchored under the French flag, Paul, as we 
have seen, belonged to the navy of America, whose 
cause he had enthusiastically espoused. He continued, 
therefore, his cruise along the shores of England; but 
finding there was nothing to be done on the sea, -he 
landed at Whitehaven, a small port in Cumberland, at 
the head of twenty men,.among whom was Lusignan, 
took the fort, spiked the guns, and put to sea again, 
merchant vessels in 


Emanuel, convinced that he had not, as he had antici-} after ha 
that the struggle was| Thence h 


intention of carrying off the 
him as a hostage to the United States; tx 
ject had miscarried from an unforeseen ein 


hat nobleman having unexpec t on. 
In this enterprise, as in the o ignan had 
seconded him with the courage we hive m him ex- 
hibit in the battle between the Jndienne and tho 


Drake; so that Paul congratulated hin more than 
ever upon the ehance which had m to oppose 
an injustice, But it was not enough that he had 
saved Lusi from transportation—it was necessary 
to restore is honour ; and to our young adventurer, in 
whom.our peaders will, doubtless, haye recognised the 
celebrated privateersman, Paul Jones, it was a more 

matter than to any other SON 5 for having 
ition f from Legis XV against the Eng- 
sh, he had to repair to Versailles to i @p account of 


his cruise, 

Paul determined upon running into Lorient, and for 
the seco ime cast anchor there, that he might be 
within a short distance of the Chateau @Auray. ‘I'he 
first answer which the young men received to their 
inquiries regarding that fumily, was Marguerite 
d@’Auray was4 to be married to M, Lectoure. 
Lusignan # himself forgotten, and in the first 

r despair insisted, even at the risk of 
@ hands of his former persecutors, on once 
arguerité, if it wete only to reproach 
infidelity; but Paul, more calm and less 
credulong, 3 him pledge his word that he would not 
land nati d heard from him; being assured 
that the marriage wo not take. place im less than 
fifteen days, he set out for Paris, antl was received by 
the king, who presented him with a sword, the hilt of 
which was of gold, and decorated himy with the order of 
military merit. Paul had availed himself of the kind. 
ness of the king towards him to relate to him Lusig- 
nan’s adventures, and had obtaing a pardon, 
but also, as a reward for his late seryiees, the appoint- 
ment of Governor of Guadaloupe, these cares had 
not prevented him from keeping sight of Emanuel. 
Being informed of the count’s intel rture, he 
left Paris, and having written to | Bppointing 
a place of meeting, he arrived at Auray an hour aficr 
the young count. 

r their joyful mecting, Paul Liusignan re- 
mained together until nearly twilight. én Paul, who, 
as he had told Emanuel, had a personal revelation to 
receive, left his friend, and again took the road to 
Auray, But this time he was on foot, and did not 
enter the castle, but going along the park wall, he 
directed his steps toward an iron gate, which opened 
atts & weed Wenees OEM Se ins of Auroy. 

About an hour before Paul Teft the fisherman's hut, 
where he had found Lusignan, a person had preceded 
him on the road towards the cottage at which le was 
to ask the revelation of the secret of his birth; that 

erson was the Marchioness d’Auray, the hauglity 
Caen of the name of Sable. She was attired in her 
usual mourning garments, with the addition of a long 
black veil, which enveloped her from head to foot, 
Moreover, the habitation which our young adventurer, 
with the hesitation of ignerance, was seeking for, waa 
to her familiar. It was a sort of keeper's house, 
situated at a few paces from the entrance to the park, 
and inhabited by an old man, in whose behalf the Mar- 
chioness d’Auray had for twenty years fulfilled one of 
those acts of sedulous benevolence which had gained 
for her, in that part of Lower Brittany the reputation 
of rigid holiness which she enjoyed. These attentions 
to age were given, it is true, with the same gloomy and 
solemn face which we have observed in her, and which 
the tender emotions of pity never softened; but they 
were nevertheless afforded—and all knew it—with care- 
ful punctuality. 

e face of the Marchioness d’Auray was even more 
grave than it was wont to be, while she crossed the 
perk to repair to the dwelling of a man who was said 

o be an old servant of the family. The door was 
standing open, as if to allow the last rays of the setting 
sun to penetrate into the house, so sweet and balmy to 
old people in the month of May. The house was, 





however, conan. The Marchioness d’ Auray entered it, 
looked around her, and then, as if certain that the per- 
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son she was in search of would not be long absent, she 
resolved to await his return. She sat down. She had 
remained there about half-an-hour, motionless, and 
absorbed in her reflections, when she saw, between her 
and the declining daylight, a shadow cast before the 
door. She slowly raised her eyes, and recognised the 
person she had been expecting. They both started, as 
though they had met by chance, oad were not in the 
habit of seeing each other every day. 

“It is you, Achard,” said the marchioness, who was 
tho first to speak. “I have heen waiting for you half- 
an-hour. Where ean you have been ?” 

“ Had your ladyship walked fifty paces farther, you 
would have found me under the large oak, on the edge 
of the forest.” 

“You know I never walk that way,” said the mar- 
chioness, with a visible shudder. 

“ And you are wrong, madam ; there is one in heayen 
who has a just right to our joint prayers, and who, per- 
haps, is astonished to hear only lions of old Achard,.” 

“And how know you that I do not also‘pray?” said 
the marchioness, with a certain degree of feverish agita- 
tion: “ Do yon believe that the dead require we should 
be constantly kneeling on their tombs?’ 

“No,” replied the old man, with a feeling of pro- 
found sorrow; “no, I do not believe that the dead are 
so exacting, madam ; but I believe, if-any part of us 
lives under ground, it would thrill at the noise caused 
by the steps of those whom we have loved during our 
ife. 

“ But,” said the marchioness in a low and hollow 
tone, “if that love were a guilty passion ?”’ 

“ However guilty it may have been, madam,” replied 
the old man, also go his voice, “do you not be- 
lieve that blood and tears have expiated it? God was 
then, believe me, too severe a judge, not to have now 
become an indulgent father.” 

“Yes, God has perhaps pardoned it,” murmured the 
marchioness; “but, did the world know that which 
God knows, would it pardon as God has done P” 

“The world!” exclaimed the old man; “the world! 
Yes, there is the great word which has again escaped 
your lips! The world! It is to it, to that phantom, 
you have sacrificed everything, madam—your feelings 
a8 a lover, your feelings as a wife, your feelings as a 
mother, your own happiness, the happiness of others! 
The world! It is the fear of the world which has 
clothed you in perpetual mourning, beneath which you 
hope to aasoal remorse! And in that you are right, 
for you have succeeded in Aeceiving it, for it has taken 
your remorse for virtue !”’ 

The marchioness raised her head with some degreo 
of agitation, and putting aside her veil, that she might 
look upon the person who addressed her in such extra- 
ordinary language; then, after a momentary silence, 
not being able to discover any sinister expression in the 
calm features of the old man— 

“You speak to me,” she said to him, “ with a bitter- 
ness which would lead me to believe you have some per- 
sonal reason for reproaching me. Have I failed in any 
ptomise I have made? ‘Tho persons who attend on 
you by my orders, are they wanting in that respect 
which I have desired them to observe? You know, if 
this should be the case, you have only to say a word.” 

“Forgive me, madam ; it is in sorrow that I speak, 
not bitterness; it is the effect of solitude and of age. 
You must well know what it is to have sorrows that 
you cannot ak of—tears which we dare not shed 
and which fall back, drop by drop, upon the heart! 
No, I have not to complain of anyone, madam, since 
first, from a feeling for which I am truly gratefal, with- 
out seeking to know whence it emanated, you have 
been pleased. to see personally that my wants were all 
supphed, and you have not for a single day forgotten 
your promise, but, like the old prophet, I have some- 
times seen an angel come as your messenger.” 

“Yes,” replied the marchioness, “I know that Mar- 
guerite often accompanies the servant who is charged to 
wait upon yon; and I havo seen with. pleasure the 
attentions she has paid you, and the friendship she feels 

or you. . 

“But in my turn, I have not failed either, I trust, in 
the protiies made. For twenty years I have lived 
far frem the habitations of men; I have kept away every 
living being from this dwelling, so much did I fear, on 
your account, the delirium of my waking hours, or the 
indiscretion of my dreams.” 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly! And, happily, the se- 
cret has been well preserved,” said the marchioness, 
placing her hand upon Achard’s arm; “but this is a 
stronger incentive in my mind not to lose ina single 
day the fruit of twenty years, all more gloomy, more 
isolated, and more terrible, than yoiirs have been.” 

“Yes, I understand you perfectly; and you have 
shuddered more than once upon suddenly remembering 
that there is roaming about the world a man who ma 
one day call upon me to reveal that secret, and that 
have not the right to conceal it from that man. Ah! 
you tremble at the bare idea, do you not? But tran- 
quillise yourself; that man, when but a boy, fled from 
the school at which we had placed him ini Scotland, 
and for ten yeats past nothing lias been heard of him. 
In short, destined to obscurity, he himself rushed for- 
ward to meet his fate. He is now lost amid the mil- 
lions that erowd this populous world, an¢ not a 
knows where to find him; this pal, wipes a 
name, is lost for ever, He must have lost his father’s 


letter, have mislaid the token by which I was to re- 
et him; or, better still, perhaps he exists no 
onger, 

“ Tt is oruel of you, Achard,” replied the marchioness, 
“to utter such words to a mother. You cannot appre- 
ciate the strange feelings and singular contradictions 
contained in the heart of woman. I"or, in fine, can | 
not be tranquil unless my childis dead? Consider, my 
old friend; this secret, of which he has been ignorant 
five-and-twenty years, has it become, at the age of 
twenty-five, so necessary to his existence that he cannot 
live unless it be revealed to him? Believe me, Achard, 
for himself even it would be better he should still re- 
main ignorant of it, as he has been to this day. I feel 
antuted that to this day he has been happy: old man, 
do not mar this happiness—do not iuspire his mind 
with thoughts which may induce him to commit an 
evil action. No—tell him, in lien of the dreadful tale 
you wero desired to communicate, that his mother has 
gone to rejoin his father in heaven—and would to God 
that it were so!—but that when dying (for I must see 
him—whatever you say to the contrary, f will, even if it 
be but once, press him to my heart), when dying, as I 
said, his mother had bequeathed him to her friend the 
Marchioness d’Auray, in whom he will find a second 
mother.” 

“T understand you, madam,” said Achard, smiling. 
“Tt is not the first time you have pointed out this path, 
in which you wish to lead me astray. Only to-day you 
speak mora openly, and if you dared to do so, or if you 
knew me less, you would offer me some reward to in- 
duce me to disobey the last injunctions of him who 
sleeps by ts,” 

The marchioness made a gesture as if about to in- 
terrupt him. 

“Listen to mé@, madam,” hastily said the old man, 
stretching forth his hand, “and let my words be con- 
sidered by you as holy and irrevocable. As faithful 
as I have been to the promise which I made to the 
Marchioness d’Auray, so faithful will I be to that I 
made to the Count de Morlaix: on the day when his 
son, or your son, shall present himself before me with 
the token of recognition, and shall demand to know 
the secret, I shall reveal it to him, madam. As to 
the papers which attest it, you are aware that thoy 
are to be delivered ‘to him only after the death of the 
Marquis d’Auray. The secret is here,” said the old 
man, placing his hand upon his heart; “no human 

ower could have extracted it before the time; no 
1uman power, that time having arrived, can prevent 
me from reyealing it, The papers are there in that 
closet, the key of which I always have about me, and 
it is only by robbery or by assassination that I can be 
deprived oft them.” 

But,” said the marchioness, half rising and sup- 
porting herself on the arm of her chair, “you might 
die before my husband, old man; for although he is 
more dangerously ill than you are, you are older than 
he is; and then what would 

“The priest who shall attend my last moments will 
receive them under the seal of confession.” 

* Ah! it is that!” cried the marchioness, rising, 
and thus this chain of fears will be prolonged until 
my death, and the last link of it will be to all cter- 
nity rivetted to my tomb! There is in this world a 
man, the only one perhaps, who is as immovenble as a 
rock; and God has placed him in my path, not only 
as a remorse, but as a vengeance also. My secret is 
in your hands, old. man,—’tis well !—do with it-as you 
will! —you ate the master, and I am your slave— 
farewell !”” 

So saying, the marchioness left the cottage, and re- 
turned towards the chateau. 


(To be continued in our next.) 








BUYING AND SELLING WIVES. 


In the earlier period of English society, as wo are 
informed, a man’s family was his property, over which 
he had absolute control. en, therefore, a man} 
wanted a wife, he went to the head of a family, and 
simply bought one of his daughters, with certain for- 
malities and ceremonies, which made the bargain bind- 
ing, The lady ceased to be the pre erty of her father, 
and becanie that of her husband, with claims for pro- 
tection, in certain cases, on her own relations. An 
article which may be sold, may of course be stolen, and 
among our early forefathers, the “heroic” mode o 
obtaining a wife, was to choose the daughter of some 
head of a family, friend or foe, who lived at a little dis- 
tance, visit the home during his absence, and carry off 
the young lady by force. e@ robbers were pursued, 
and sometimes a battle ensued, and eyen a deadly feud 
arose out of the outrage; but the affair usually ended 
in a compromise—the rayisher paid a sum of money to 
the father to make up the quarrel, and retained his 
rize ; and the whole affair thus passed over, just as if 
21¢e had bargained with her father, and bought his wife 
in the first instance. It does not dppear that any eem- 
munication existed between the young lady and her 
rather unceremonious suitor before the act of violence, 
which was totally unnecessary, except so far as it was 
considered a proof of courage. It is rather curious that 
the memory of this very early practice still exists in 











some local marr f° eustoms, especially among the 
Welsh peasantry, who sometimes practise the following 


ceremony :—“‘ After the wedding, the bridegroom 
mounts on horseback and takes his bride behind him. 
A certain amount of law (as it is termed in coursing) is 
given to them, aud then the guests mount and pursue 
them. It is a matter of courtesy not to overtake the 
young people; but whiether overtaken or not, they 
return with their pursuers to the wedding-feast,” 

A system of marriage by purchase is not without its 
inconvenience, particularly when managed by men re- 
markable for their sharpness in bargaining, and with 
very undeveloped ideas as to the obligations of honesty, 
The sale of a daughter afforded an admirable tield, both 
to match-making mammas and cash-loving papas, for a 
display of auctioneering talent. It was their interest 
to puff the young lady’scharms; and they did this with 
so much success, that the law came to the assistance of 
over-persuaded bachelors. It was declared, that if a 
man bought a maiden with cattle, and the father had 
deceitfully misrepresented his danghter’s attractions 
the husband should be at liberty to return her, and 
receive back his money. Within what time after mar- 
riage, at the earliest period of Anglo-Saxon history, a 
dissatisfied husband was bound to return en unaccept- 
able spouse, does not appear. 


WELL, NEVER MIND. 


Her hands lay softly clasped in mine, 
Her eyes were beaming bright; 

She was a maid just in her prime, 
With spirit free and light. 

She softly sighed, and gazed on mo 
With giances soft and kind; 

I said, ‘ Dear girl, ob, will you be 
Well, never mind. 


She dropped her head upon my breast, 
With cheeks of crimson hue, 

While tear-drops to her eyelids pressed, 
And veiled her eye of blue ; 

I drew her form close to my side, 
My arms that form entwined, 

As, soft and low, she sweet replied—— 
Well, never mind, 


Ah! then I felt the power of love— 

That sweet, ecstactic bliss 
Experienced below, above 
nd preased a gentle kiss 
Upon those lips, that held for me 

Sweet joys that soon [’!! find, 
For soon, ome that maid will be—— 

Well, never mind, 

Wie F, Gicurrsr. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SHIRTS. 
A worthy Baronet, who was well known in the county 
of Hampshire, was some years ago nearly driven to 
distraction by the curious fact. that every night he went 


become of those papers ?” 4° bed duly invested in his night-shirt, and every morn- 


ng he awoke naked, without the smallest trace of the 
missing garment, or anything that could account for its 
singular disappearance. 

Hundreds ot shirts vanished in this manner, and as 
there was no fire in his room, it was impossible to 
account for the mystery. The servants believed their 
master mad, and even he began to fancy that there was 
some truth in that opinion, or at least he thought he 
was surely bewitched. In this conjuncture he implored 
on intimate friend to sleep in the room with lim, and 
ascertain by what kind of mysterious visitant his gar- 
ments were strangely removed. 

The friend consented, and accordingly took up his 
station in the haunted chamber; and, lo! as the clock 
struck one, the unfortunate Baronet, who had previously 

iven very convincing proof that he was fast asleep, rose 
rom his bed, rekindled with a match the candle, that 
had been extingtished, deliberately opened the door, 
and quitted the room. Ilis astonished friend followed, 
saw him open, in succession, a variety of doors, pass 
along several passages, traverse an open court, and 
eventually reach the stable-yard, where he divested 
himself of his shirt, and disposed of it in an old dung- 
heap, into which he thrust it by means of a pitchfor!:. 
Having finished this operation, without taking the 
smallest heed of his friend—who stood looking, and 
Mainly saw that he was walking in his sleep—he returned 
to the house, carefully reclosed all the doors, carefully 
fastened them, and then extinguishing the light, he re- 
tired to bed, where the following morning he awoke, 
and found himself, as usual, minus his shirt. 

The astonished eye-witness of this extraordinary 
scene, instead of apprising the sleep-walker of what 
had occurred, insisted that the following night a com- 


statement he was 
s were re- 


panic’ should sit up with him, choosing to have ad- 


itional testimony to the truth of the 
about to make; and the same singular eve: 
newed, without the slightest clhlange or variation. 

The two witnesses accordingly divulged all they had 
scen to the Baronct, who, though at first very unwilling 
to eredit it, became more clearly convinced, when, on 
adjourning to tho stable-yard, several dozens of shirts 
were discovered, though it was eurmised that the others 
had been previously removed by one of the helpers, who 
had discovered this unusual linen-chest, and had pro- 
bably looked upon this hoard as some stolen goods hid 
there by a thief, and considered it as a wonderfully 
cheap mode of supplying his own wardrobe, 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE FIFTH STOREY. 
Ow the third night after Violet had taken up her tem- 
porary eholde at the Kettledrum, a somewhat curious 
vroceediny, took place in connection with that esta- 
lishment. 
It was shortly after midnight; the house was closed, 
nnd every inmate was apparently locked in slumber. 
Suddenly the white curtains of a little upper window 
were drawn aside, and a face, white as the drapery fall- 
ing around it, peered forth into the night, which a 


young moon faintly illuminated, 
It was the face of Violet herself. 
Yet it bore a strange look of terror and anxiety, as if 


sh et oth trembled and watched. 
Mor a quarter of an hour the young girl looked from 


‘he window; but nothing transpired in the quiet road 
below, either to inspire terror or satisfy curiosity. 
\l length the face disappeared, and the curtain 


drop pee a 
‘lardly had it done so, when something further hap- 


peued, which showed that the air of repose which in- 
vested the house was, to an extent, assumed. 

\ little casement, at the side of the house overlooking 
the stables, quietly swung open. From this the head 
ot a man, muflled with an obvious view to disguise, 
slowly protruded ; it was followed by a body and Tens: 


and then the individual who had selected this mode of 
egress softly dropped to the ground, alighting upon a 
litter of hay, which rendered his footsteps all but noise- 

less. 
lhere was sufficient sound, however, to arouse one 
watcher; and no sooner had the man alighted in the 
yard, than a huge dog burst from its kennel, straining 
to the full length of a lowe chain, showing its flaming 
sand open jaws, while it gave forth a warning yell. 
j the 


cyte 
A few seconds, and the dog would have arouse 
house, 
But the man who had dropped from the window was 
prepared for this, and hardly had he reached the ground 
before he uttered a low, peculiar, bird-like sound, which 


hod the effect of instantly silencing the dog. 

While he remained in the stable-yard the man did 
not for an instant discontinue that sound, which, low 
und almost inaudible as it was, appeared to act in a 


) ane and pleasure-giving sense upon the listening 
unimai. 

Continuing this sound, which had in it the effect of a 
charm, the man made his way across the yard, quietly 
unfastoned a kind of postern-door in the gates, and so 
passed out into the road, closing the door behind 
him, 

The instant the door closed, and the sound of the 
charm ceased to reach his ear, the dog, starting as if 
froma lethargy induced by the sound of the charm, 
burst forth into a loud and continuous barking. 

But by that time the man had passed the house, and 
was on his way up the dark road, proceeding with rapid 

(rides toward the city. 

One effect, however, the barking of the dog had—it 
lod to the reappearance of the white, scared face at the 
little curtained window. 

And no sooner had it appeared there than it was half 
withdrawn, with a start; for, looking eagerly down into 
the road, the young girl perceived that no sooner had 
the man who had quitted the stable-yard, and whom 
she could not see, since he passed along close under the 
window, disappeared, than the dark form of another man 
emerged from the gloom of an unfinished house opposite, 
und, stealing along in the shadow, set off in pursuit up 
the road. 

Had the blue eyes which took note of this been gifted 
with a power to pierce the gloom, and to track the 
fugitives through the night, they would have seen that 
these men, keeping an equal distance—the one always 
loading, and the other stealing after him with a noise- 
loss footfall—entered London, crossed many an open 
square, and threaded many and many a winding street ; 
until, at length, he who led the way stopped abruptly in 
4 street opening on to Piccadilly, at a house distin- 
guished from the rest by a lamp over the door. 

‘There was no inscription on the lamp, but the ground 
cliss of it was saheesd by a pattern or design Oriental 
in its character. 

Late as it was, the inmates of this house had not 
retived to rest; and when the man who had quitted 


the Kettledram so suspiciously gave a soft knock, a 
porter appeared, and he was instantly admitted. 
As the door closed upon him, the other man, who had 


iot ceased to follow him in all the windings and shifi- 

inws of his way, quietly crossed to the opposite side of 

the road, and looked up at the house. 
“So far all is well,” said this man. “ This is the 


house —a boarding-house, I suspect. Now for the 
room 

It was a house of many rooms, and lights gleamed 
frou the windows of most of those facing the street. 


The man, who had taken up such a postion opposite 
thet he was almost invisible, yet could watch every- 
thing that transpired, ran his eye from window to win- 


dow, beginning at the lower rows, and mounting by 
degrees to the second, third, and fourth. 

On one or two windows in each row his eyes rested 
inquiringly, as if he found there what he sought; but 
after an instant’s pause at each, he still went on. 

The right window was not found. 

At length, as each in twn had been examined and 
rejected, one room in the fifth row—each window in 











t 








which had hitherto been dark—became suddenly illu- 
minated, as from a faint light. 

“ He is there!” said the man, decisively. 

There appeared no special reason for this conclusion 
except it was based on the time which the man who had 
entered might have taken to ascend with a light to the 
fifth storey. True, a shadow passed over the blind—the 
shadow of a man—as he spoke; but shadows had fallen 
on other windows, and there was nothing to distinguish 
this shadow from the rest. 

Yet there was no hesitation in the tone in which 
this man said— 

“ He is there !” ‘ 

Having, apparently, satisfied himself on this point 
the man coolly drew from his pocket a cigar-case ; an 
having selected, as carefully as was practicable by the 
touch only,-a cigar to his taste, he lit it, and apparently 
concentrated all his attention upon its quiet enjoy- 
ment, 4 

But while he smoked, and while he carefully watched 
and tended the cigar, which diffused a pleasant odour 
through the night-air—though he grasped the cigar 
itself in such a manner that the glowing tip of it was 
effectually concealed—he never for an instant turned 
his eyes from the house opposite, and seldom from the 
window in the fifth storey. ‘ 

In this manner an hour passed away. The man still 
watched—still smoked; and his form was still hidden 
in the shadow of the porch against which he leant, and 
of which he might have formed a part. 

Presently the door of the house which he was watch- 
ing opened, and a man came out on to the steps, and 
stood there, looking first up at the sky, and then lei- 
surely up and down the street. 

This man was also smoking. 

He was, in fact, the night-porter of the house, which 
was no other than a boarding-house, the frequenters of 
which called it their club, and bestowed on it, in jest, 
the further title of “ The Oriental,” seeing that most of 
them were from the Kast—principally from India—this 
being a convenient place of temporary sojourn, 
the long home-voyage. : 

There is a kind of freemasonry about a mutual indul- 
gence in any habit, and many men have become close 
friends over a weakness for a pinch of snuff ora whiff of 
tobacco. Thus it was the most natural thing in life, 
that the man who watched, smoking as he watched, 
should feel himself drawn toward this other watcher 
and smoker, and that when he had leisurely crossed the 
road, they should fall into conversation. 

Mere talk at first. 

Mere gossip about the weather, the night, the in- 
fluence of the pipe, and such topics as strangers hit on 
in mere courtesy and the inclination to “al 

But presently the two men grew more familiar; and 
before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, they had begun 
to exchange confidences as to their occupations and con- 


nections. 
full?” the stranger half 


“The house was prett 
inquired and half surmised. 

Yes; they had families on three floors, and several 
single ies, and another family was expected; and 
“= t' e single parties would have to go a storey 

igher.’ 

hus the night-porter. Hy 

“Ah! There were a pretty many storeys in that 
house, he should guess?” c ly remarked the 
stranger, turning his cigar round and round to get an 
equal light. 

“ Six, besides attics; and four were crammed, and 
there were two parties on the fifth, two single parties.” 

* Gentlemen pr he supposed. 


“Oh, yes; one old gentleman, invalided, and one 
young fellow from Calcutta, a native, brown and shiny.” 
“Ah! Was the old gentleman very ill?” 


“ Well, that was more than he or anybody could say,” 
replied the night-porter ; “he was a mystery, he was; 
he would sit in his room all day, wrapped up in shawls, 
and with the blinds down, so that nobody in the house 
ever saw him; and his only visitor was a man who 
came at night, and sometimes stayed for hours.” 

“Perhaps that man was a doctor?” asked the 
stranyer. hal? 

“ Not he—at least, he didn’t look like it.” 

“As to that,” returned the other, “ you mustn’t 
always judge of a man from his looks. Now, my master 
is a doctor, and a precious clever fellow he is ;.and 

yet to look at him, you wouldn’t think much of him. 
Ho's at this moment engaged in a very important case, 
in the square round the corner, and I’m waiting to 
take him off to another patient.” 

“ He comes this way, then ?” 

“ Always this way; it’s his shortest cut home. I'll 
give you Mis card, and perhaps it might answer your 

urpose to throw a patient or two in way. He's a 
Boral fellow, though he doesn’t look like it, and 
he’d——” 

What the clever master would do did not transpire 
for the benefit of listeners. The stranger had suddenly 


removed his cigar, and whispered it in the ear of the 
night-porter. 

* Would he?” demanded that functionary, evidently 
tickled at the mention of some unusually handsome 
bribe. ‘ You've got his card, you say ?” 

“T think I’ve got one in one of these pockets,” said 
the stranger, carelessly ; “‘ but it may bea crumpled and 
dirty one, if I have. No! Oh, yes; here is one, or a 
bit of one; for I see I’ve chewed the corner off it, 
There you are.” 

The night-porter held out his hand eagerly, and 
taking the card, retired a step, so as to get the light of 
the lamp full upon it. : 

You see the name?” asked the stranger. 

* All right ; I see it.” 

And at that moment he caught amid the glaze of the 
card the faint outline of the word, “ GratcueErtt.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about it, you know,” said the 
stranger; “‘ but sometimes people are took ill o’ nights, 
and somebody must be sent for; and if there is a doctor 
to the house, it isn’t always convenient for him to come, 


an 
“T understand,” said the night-porter, ‘“ and thank 
ye too. It’s too late to ask you to go and take anything 
—every house has been shut these two hours.” 
** Yes, worse luck,” rejoined the stranger, sighing. 
At that moment there was a sound of footsteps upon 
the main staircase. 
“Ah!” cried the porter; “there’s the strange gen- 
tleman’s visitor! He’s earlier to-night.” 
“Well, you’re busy, and I hear wheels; it may be 
my master. Good-night.” 
* Good-night !” pa the 


rter, pressing the hand 
of his new acquaintance ; oy if : 


‘and if anything should 
hat’ll be all right,” replied the stranger, and with 
a hearty grasp of the outstretched hand, he sauntered 


away. 
The next moment the strange gentleman’s visitor, 
whom the stranger had watched into the house, and up 
into the fifth floor, cs nanay in the hall. 
“How's the gentleman to-night, sir?” asked tho 


Poet, s ” 
* He’s just nae better and nae worse,” answered the 
visitor, with a strong Scotch accent, and he passed 
without another word into the street. 

« * * * * 

The early dawn of a day—the second after the con- 
versation at the door of the Indian boarding-house~ 
was turning to red the faded curtains in old Gratchett’s 
little surgery. 

A candle was alight upon the table; the wick was 
long, and it gave but a feeble light. 

evertheless, by its faint rays the old man, whose 

eyes glistened with a strange expression, proceeded 
methodically with his occupation, which was that of 
peyton ponder in a mortar. 

“TI didn’t like the plan,” he muttered to himself; 
“that bribing of the night-porter was dangerous, though 

raps it’s not uoaenal to fee servants in such cases. 

owever, it’s turned out better than could have been 
expected. I’m not seen, and it’s his own prescription 
—with a difference.” 

It was with a slight chuckle that he uttered the last 


words. 

And as he did so, he scraped the powder from the 
mortar, placed it in a paper, carefully folded it, inscribed 
it ina firm hand with the words “The Opiate,” then 
sat down, and calmly waited. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed, when the bell of 
the surgery-door rang sharply. <p 

he old man waited a second or two, then rising, 

went himself and opened the door. The opeeent for 
admission was the man who, two nights before, had 
quitted the Kettledrum so mysteriously, and who was 
known as the only visitor to the strange gentleman at 
the Indian boarding-house, aan 

“Ts it ready ?” he demanded, in his Scotch accent. 

“Yes,” replied Gratchett; “ but I don’t know how 
far I do right in making it wp for you. The prescription 
is a very powerful one, and if any 1ll effects should attend 
the taking of it, I might be seriously compromised.” 

“Never fear,” replied the man; “it is not the first 
we by hundreds that he has taken it, to relieve himself 
oO in.” 

He is suffering, then, from some chronic complaint, 

attended with acute pain?” asked the surgeon. 

* Just so.” . 

He has done so for some time ?” 

“ For years.” ‘ . 

“It would be more satisfactory if I could see him. 
If he gets worse ——” 

* You shall see him.” 

And with this he took his leave. — : 
“Yes,” he said, as he stole along in the grey morn! 
light, “you shall see him, man, never doubt it; an 
when you once see him, you'll not care to enjoy the 

pleasure a second time.” ’ 
A soft laugh escaped the man as he hastened with the 
opiate through the quiet streets. 
(To be continued in our next.) 








Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, bad, 
or indifferent :—nothing good, for that is vanity no- 
ectation ; nothing i ‘erent, 


thing bad, for that is 
for is silly. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
OR, SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE JEWELLER OF DRURY-LANE. 
« Aut, And you shall pay well for ’em (aside), 
Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear—a?”’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Ove bitterly cold day in November, when it was neither 
dusk nor daylight, a well-appointed carriage drove up 
to the entrance of Drury-lane Theatre, and a lady—one 
fthose fair visions met with now and then in a day’s 
walk—stepped out and entered the Lox-office. 

Here she only remained a short time, and then 
ming forth, signed to the coachman to remain awhile 
wad await her return. 

There was that liar something about her style, 
lress, and especially walk, which denoted a person not 
1ceustomed to be a constant foot-passenger in Londen ; 
ber lightness of step would soon lose much -of its 
pringiness on the muddy or burning, but always dirty, 
pavements in our crowded streets. All who met her, 
at a glance recognised a stranger to that neighbour- 
hood; all gazed at her superior beauty, full of youth 
and joyousness. For'a moment she hesitated, and 
then turned down one of those courts peculiar to that 
part of town. The fair visitor found herself, on every 
side, surrounded by wardrobe-shops, the haunts of those 
who are not ashamed to wear clothes which have known 
perhaps more than one mistress. Here, too, many an 
wtress finds wherewith to supply herself with a good 
costume at a small expense. 

All eyes followed the lady. Was she on the boards ? 
Surely no, or one of the many who stared as they met 
her, could have given hera name. - : 

At length she sto; , eagerly and nervously looking 
at the names over the doors. 

In a moment she found herself beset. 

“We have some beautiful costumes,” cried one. 

_ “Pray walk in, ma’am; I have some old lace and 
jewellery to match, of every age. You will find none 
superior.’ 

‘Do you,” she said at length, confused and perplexed 

80 many speaking at once, in addition to which, one 
weombed, half-clad bo: isted in following, to know 
ifshe wanted a cab called, at the end of the court. It 
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THE MYSTERY OF DRURY-LANE, 


was quite evident to all that she had no right to be 
there, whatever the business might be which had 
induced her to come. 

“Do you,” she said at length, addressing a stout 
woman who stood at a door, without, however, perse- 
cuting her to buy. “Do you know a Mr. Hallet living 
somewhere about here ?” 

“Tis my husband, ma’am,” the woman replied 
quickly ; “ be good enough to step in, I will show you 
up-stairs. My husband,” she continued, “ has his office 
above the shop; he does a better trade than mine, and 
with a different class of persons.” 

The lady smiled to herself at the tone in which these 
words were uttered. How could she imagine any 
approach to pride of position among the rags, tatters, 
and second-hand clothing which surrounded her on 
every side? And yet she ought to have understood 
—— every shape as quite possible, when she was 
herself at that moment led by it to quit her home of 
supreme refinement, her luxurious carriage, and walk 
up those filthy stairs, with foul odours saluting her at 
every step, simply to gratify vanity, and a love of excel- 
ling others in dress. 

perticular friend, when she had purchased the best 
herself, informed her that the man Hallet had some 
exquisite lace, real Guipure, of almost unimaginable 
fineness of texture, on sale, and several antiques, of rare 
value to a connoisseur. 

On the first-floor her conductress paused, and point- 
ing to a low door, from which any vestige of paint had 
long since disappeared, and in its place myriads of 
dirty fingers had created coat upon coat of unsightly 
marks, she said— 

“ That is my husband's office, ma’am ; be good enough 
toring. I think you will see such things as few dream 
we possess in this neighbourhood.” 

most repenting the step she had taken, the lady 
rang the bell. 

A heavy footfall resounded within on the uncarpeted 
floor ; a wicket opened in the door, at which appeared a 
boy’s sinister, bloated countenance, out of which, small 
grey eyes peered at her. Evidently some one in an 
inner room had seen her also, for a man’s voice snid— 

* Show the lady in.” 

Forthwith the door opened into a mere passage, 
and the boy, ushering her into a room beyond, dis- 


a . 

The man Hallet rose from a seat before a bureau to 
meet her. He liked to have dealings with women. 
Nothi could possibly be more unpromising than this 


man’s sharp features and shrewd face ; dressed as he was | 


in an old dressing-gown, he had the my of a 
miser. Rows of ‘odgers were in a sort of rough book- 
case against the 5 


a: 


| 
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His visitor was closely veiled, as may be supposed 
when she entered; for though there was no actua 
harm in the mission which had brought her thither, 
still there are places in which we would mlberneh have 
our lineaments known—it seems like desecrating a pure 
image. But the odour in the close office was so stifing, 
that she was forced to throw back her veil for air as 
she advanced. 

In a tone of politeness, which proved that he was in 
the habit of approaching his superiors, Hallet inquired 
her business. 

“T hear you have some good lace for sale,” was the 


reply. 

With much alacrity he showed his visitor into an inner 
room, “as this,” he said, “ was only his office.” 

“Had I been favoured by your order, madam?” he 
continued, offering a chair, “I would have done myself 
the honour of waiting upon you.” 

As he spoke, he busied himself in selecting several 
pieces of lace from a drawer. 

While he was thus engaged, the lady looked with 
curious eyes around her. Every portion of the room, 
even to the walls, was covered with articles of the most 
incongruous character—rich brocades, helmets, satins, 
velvets, and even stuffed lizards; and a pair of antlers 
were placed as decorations between the goods suspended. 

On the counter were glass cases, the same as in jewel- 
lers’ shops, which contained various articles—antiques, 
bracelets, ornaments of gold, which looked like pinch- 
beck, and others of blackened silver, resembling some 
one of the many white metals so common now-a-days. 

“IT was recommended to you by a friend of mine, 
Mrs. Darcey,” said the visitor. 

Oh, yes; I sold that lady some ver 
lace. I have three yards of it remaining. 

** And you also have some cameos, I think ?”’ 

** None, madam, could surpass them.” 

But this visit, so disagreeable in itself, seemed likely 
to terminate as many of the kind do, when we rely upon 
ag) a: wpe of others. 

ith the volubility of one accustomed to sell, Hallet 
went into ecstacies about each fresh object which he 
exposed to view. Box upon box was opened, and only 
with renewed disappointment to the lady; moreover, 
she was shivering with the damp cold air which the 
open window let freely in upon her, for a strong smell 


of something sulphurous in the a mt rendered it 
impossible to sammaial with it — 

oyed with herself for coming, she was devising 
some means of escape with the purchase of as little as 
possible ; and, carelessly turning over the articles in one 
of the boxes which appeared the least esteemed by 
Hallet, she came upon a large old ket-book in mo- 
rocco leather, torn and worn as if it had done good 


magnificent 
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service. Beside it was a medallion, the portrait of al 
man in the prime of life-—a noble, hundsome face. 
Perplexed, confused, she gazed upon it. A memory 
rose within her—where had she seen the original ? The 


he looked, the better familiarised did she become 


more sie 


with it, and the syllables of a name séemed to float over 


her lips. 

Hall t saw nothing of this. He was fully occupied in 
showing off his laces, cameos, and 5 Fi 

The lady affected to listen to all he woe aying and, 
whilst stooping over whatever he presented toh ylew, 
she, unseen by him, glanced again and again at tle 
portrait, 

Hallet was so much interested in all he was bo hrs 
that he had not noticed the fact of the box remaining 
ope n. 

Suddenly she stooped lower, when his back was 
turned, and read the name, for there was one, on the 
pocket-book, in almost effaced letters. 

* Melville,’ 

“ Melville!” she mentally exclaimed ; “ yos, that is 

tis Melville!” 

When she had somewhat recovered from the emotion 
which this discovery cavsed her, she said, as if for the 
lirst time perceiving the medallion— 

“ Whose likeness is that ?” 

“T cannot say, ma’amys L know neither the painter 
nor the original,” answered Hallet. “1 found it in one 


of the compartments of that old pocket-book; it is of , 


ilue. 
rue,” she rejoined; “to make it so, it would 4 
requisite to know the person for whom it was intende 


But, nevertheless, the pai is oa | good; 
and an artist would like it, if nobhing else, 1 assure 
would like to purchase it P” 


nov 
“ 


you. 

** Perhaps, madam, you 
asked he. 

Coutrary to his usual custom he fixed a deeply pene- 
{rating glance on the speaker's sounte as ° 
ing some hidden thought, an@ spoka s wh yn! - 
berately. But the lady expected an attack of the sort, 
and, with the ease and indifference of tone habitidl to 
au woman of the world who i§ on her guard against @ 
surprise, he said, smiling 

‘Tum not quite decided. Ido not easily select what 
Lre juire, as I fear you must be aware of. Iam tr 

sumed of all the trouble I have given you; and if 
purchase that portrait, it will simply be to satisfy a 
cuprice. What do you ask for it ?” 

** Well,” answered Hallet, “ I should say about three 
guineas would be fair.” 

No,” she carelessly rejoined, to disarm suspicion ; 
“| would not give more than one. It is simply to gra- 
tify a eaprice, as I said before, if I purchase it at all; 
und L do not desire to buy this old pocket-book in which 
you found it,” 

As she spoke, she took up tho torn one. 

“Oh no, madam,” cried Hallet, taking it hastily, but 
respectfully, from her hands; “1 would not sell it for 
any sum. I attach a great value to it. I forget under 
what circumstances I came by it, but it has brought me 
luck. Iam superstitious. Indeed, I do not understand 
well how it comes to be in that box. I have been busy 
vettling to-day; it has béen accidental.” 

As he spoke, he carefully placed the pocket-book in a 
drawer, whioh he Joulilolocked. 

There twas that peculiar expression on his counte- 
nance which convinced the lady that he was uttering 
wn untrath, and was subtly cndeavouring to conceal a 
fuct; and to turn away his suspicions, she said, care- 
lessly— 

“T will purchase this fan. Five guineas, you say. 
About the portrait I am not so decided.” 

As sho spoke, she approached the open window to 
examine the painting. 

** Melville—yes, tis he indeed!” she mentally uttered. 
* Well do I recollect his noble countenance. But how 
ig it that both his miniature and pocket-book are in 
this man’s possession? How doubly strange that I 
should find them here !” 

She had approached the open window, as if to exa- 
mine the enamelling on the fan, but in reality to draw 
her breath a little moro freely than was possible in that 
suffocating room. 

As sho stood there, a gentleman hastily crossed from 
the opposite side of the court towards Hallet’s house. 
A suppressed exclamation escaped her—one of mingled 
amazement and annoyance. 

“Mr. Hallet,” she suddenly said, “I think a gentlo- 
mdn is coming up-stairs. am particularly desirous 
not to be seen by anyone, os I am not known to be in 
London now. You have another room, have you not ?” 

“There is one there, madam,” answered he, obse- 
quiously, not a little pleased—those kind of mysteries 
always pay well, 

He pointed as he spoke to a door behind her, close to 
the window. 

*] will remain,” she said, in a whisper, “ until you 
are alone. You may add a cameo to the fan | have 
purchased. But recollect, no one enters.” 

* No one, madam, I assure you. There is a bolt; you 
can close the door securely.” 

She entered, and hastily doing so, at the same mo- 
meént heard the office-bell ring. She had not been de- 
ceived; the gentleman she beheld was coming to Hallet. 
Wer first movement, after closing the door, was to open 


“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


and then she listened eagerly at the door of communi- 
cation between the rooms. 

There is no one, probably, in the world, whose life 
has been so calm, so free from emotions, that he cannot 
find a recollection on his mind of some one event which 
exercised an influence on his whole fate. A word—a 
deed—which has appeared simple in itself, is made, by a 
guiding hand, to rule all our future existence. : 

The coquettish desire for a yard of extra fine lace 
wove a.net of destiny. : 

She kéird Hallet open the door on the landing, and 
if a tone of surprise— 

You, sir, OAT: J. 
yes— tis i, ere e hew-comer, 
eccont, when th were within the rom tf 
















rouglit the hatred | mds which you want, 
pé ging it myself; but I do not inte 
etatt money from mo for ever. Let us 
ter once for ce I am somewhat 

d i fortune nor position 
unds for good and all? 
have done the rest. ¥ prefer 
as I want it.” 

ere intst be an ending to it. Here 


mds, and give mé the \ 
sd F allet ; * don’t qpeak so loud; 
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8) ot a sound 
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iothing fi 

6 dffice-door told het at length that 

wis 3 but she temained a Se room until 
she ved the last visitor leave the house, and hurry 
down the cottrtin the opposite direction to the entrance 
near Which her Carriage stood. 

Withdrawing her head from the window, she, by a 
great effort of will, became to all : poy calm, as 
she re-entered the other room; but first of all she 
lowered her veil over her pale countenance. It was 
nearly four o'clock, and Hallet could not, through the 
folds of lace, thanks to the coming dusk, see her pallor 
and agitation. 

‘*‘ Here is the cameo, madam, which you admired,” 
he said, presenting it to her; “do you purpose having 
that medallion also ?” 

* Yes; how much do I owe you?” 

“Twenty guineas; and I assure you the articles are 
cheap at that price.” 

The lady paid the money from a roll of notes. 

“ Will you permit me, madam,” said Hallet, bowing 
to the pont 9 to give you some cards of my address ?” 

. It is not necessary, i thank you. I shall not forget 
i 






A slight intonation marked the last words. 

*“T hope you will favour me with another visit, 
mad) m, and not meet any one you might wish to avoid ; 
but I am most discreet.” 

An indignant movement interrupted his volubility, as 
she haughtily quitted the place. 

Surely it cannot be a familiarly insolent insinuation, 
however annoying, which has produced the burst of 
anguish gushing from the lady’s eyes, and shaking her 
whole frame, 1s she leans back in the carriage in which 
she is now seated, rolling away to her opulent home ? 

No; it is more than any selfish suffering to her pride; 
it is a heart’s bitterest, agonised delusion unveiled—a 
black spot in the sun she had worshipped as all bright- 
ness. 

When she arrived at home, it was scarcely an excuse 
of illness which made her retire to her room, for her 
frame felt as crushed and overwhelmed as her spirits, 
as she tossed on her uneasy couch. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE YOUNG STRANGER. 

* Petticoat inflnence” is a great reproach, 

Which even those who obey would fain be thought 
To fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach, 

Byacy, 

A MAGNIFICENT woman, as the phrase goes—one who 
seemed formed to command, not entreat affection by 
gentleness and amiability—reclined on @ luxurious 
couch, in a drawing-room of which voluptuous Comfort 
had been the upholsterer, so completely had the mi- 
nutest thing to that effect been considered in its 
arrangement. ‘Then, talk of rose-leaves!—why, oe 
would have been harsh to the tread, compared with 
those velvet-pilo carpots, on which the clustering 
flowers, beneath the soft warmth of lamps half-veiled, 
reminded you insensibly of a rich parterre, beautifully 
yet dimly seen by the dawning light of daybreak. 





the window, and let in some air to that stifling chamber ; 





There was just sufficient light to make you desire 
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more—a trifle more—to bring out the gorgeous beauty 
of the half-reposing figure on the sofa. 

@ true séeret of success is to avoid satiety, whether 
in books, scenes, or dress: veil half, and the heart yl] 
Wisli for moré: You felt that those shaded lamps were 
not to coneéal defects, but to spare you from being 
overwhelmed by beauty such as few possess. 

“And you say,” uttered the lady, in tones of the 
softest harmony, “ you say”—and the eyelids languidly 
rose as she spoke, permitting the deep, rich glance to 
fix upon the person whom she addressed—* that yoy 
know no person in town ?” 

* Not a human being, Mrs. Darcey, save one.” 

“A lady?” And the beautiful eyebrows said more 
than the words. 

* Oh, no; a friend of my boyhood, who left Cumberland 
Piss time since, and holds a government situation ; but 


















e nob seen him yet.” 

d that is your sole hope in coming to London, to 

employment ?” 

e no other,” was the sad reply. 

+ Dead you must not speak in so despairingg 
. Daroey saidy with a beaming smile which 

have made anyone, however desponding, hope. 

must see what a Woman ean do. ou promised 


to tell mé all your hi ag yet I have only had small 
8 of it val »>/ up in the railway. Iam 
ste hh nothing ; confide truly in 


{ ai your friend.” 

gufficiently prove my gratitude?” 
f fejoinder. “I ‘know not why one 
ay, Should take any interest ina 



















enerous, more pitying, than the 
for,” she said gaily. “ Now,I 





0 
yan : i ; that more than half my very dear 
friends in towns, ik me at this moment in some gay 
scene, seeking adulation and fools to award it, instead 
of uiet] sitting at home to try and return an act of 
kindriess to a young stranger without fricnds.” 





The “ young stranger” bent forward, and ventured to 
touch the lovely jewelled hand simply and kindly held 
tow: him. 

Now tell me your history,” said the most bewitch- 
tonés of entreaty in the world. 

While the young man is complying with this gently. 
worded command, as we do not purpose relating it 
here, we will just step back a few days, and explain 
how he and the fairest of town beauties, Mrs. Darcey, 
thus sat side by side. 

This lady had been visiting some friends who resided 
near the Cumberland Lakes, and a week before we 
have seen her lounging on her sofa in a position to 
show off her queenly figure to the best advantage, she 
had quitted her friend’s house, accompanied by her own 
maid. 

In the carriage in which she sat rolled up in her 
Siberian sables, there was only one other traveller, s 
young man of thoughtful brow, who scemed disin- 
clined to communicate with anything but his own 
gloomy thoughts. 

Mrs. Darcey was one of those beings divested of that 
necessary consequence of mind, which in any way 
might be prejudicial to her beauty—thought; she 
better liked talking and laughing, even about on at 
nothing, than musing. There are a thousand ways in 
which a lady can force a gentleman to talk, where a 
gentleman could in nowise so compel a lady. 

one of woman’s subtle schemes, Mrs. Darcey, who 
longed to discover whether her handsome companion 
could talk as well as think, proposed a question which, 
in politeness, the young man was forced to answer. 

Once that horrible barrier, the ice in conversation, is 
broken, things progress rapidly towards a better ac- 
quaintance. A smile dawned over his melancholy fuce, 
and Mrs. Darcey was beaming; she had hatched a 
cliarming companion by her genial ¢pirits. 

Admirably they progressed. He discovered that she 
was a fair creature married to one much older than her- 
self, and now returning with her maid to town, to be 
scolded for too lengthy an absence. And she found out, 
that Mr. Henry Lever was free as air, with the exce 
tion of home ties ; coming to the emporium of wealth, 
London, to make his fortune (for his mother’s sake), 
and without a friend to push him towards the mine of 
much-coveted gold. 

Poor young man! So poor, so young, and so hané- 
some! We fear the last was the best reason for ofiet- 
ing him her interest towards that consummution. 

At length the train arrived in town. Mrs. Darcey sat 
quietly awaiting the appearance of her maid from the 
second-class compartment, but none appeared. 

Mr. Lever volunteered his services to seek “fa young 
woman in « brown bonnet,” amoniy dozens who might 
have espoused that colour. But he searched in vain. 
Phoebe Slater was nowhere to be found, and eventually 
it appeared that the girl had been seen entering 9 re 
freshment-room on the line, and no one had notiood her 
egress. The natural deduction was, that Pheebe Slater 
had missed the train in too close an intimaey with pies 
and tarts, and the train had left her to prosceute her 
researches into the mysteries of refreshment-room 
pastry. 

Mrs. Darcey was dreadfully embarrassed, and Henry 
Levér, who hed, in the mediocre state of his fina 
by mistake taken a not-to-be-changed first-class ticket, 




























































now blessed the loss of the money, since it proc 
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him the opportunity of succouring and protecting the 
jovely Mys. Darcey. ; f 
By one of those accidents of life which accumulate 


isfortunes upon us, her carriage, like her maid, was | 8 


nv est. 
ot Darcey reached home, laughing at her mishaps, 
jy a hired cab, under the care of Henry Levér, and 

atiently submitted to an hour’s lecture from her gouty 

usband on the impropriety of her conduct. y ad 
while he spoke, she was thinking to whom she should 

ply for a situation for her new triend, Henry Lever. 

lt is always a dangerous thing for a young and hand- 
some woman to become the pechectregs of one of the 
opposite sex, gifted likewise by partial Dame Nature; 
~ more especially for one like Mrs. Darcey, who was 
pot married to a man whose dispositlon was in unison 
with her own. 

It was, after all, rg a cavaliere servante whom she 
proposed attaching to herself, and he appeared to have 
come in her way for that purpose, quite as naturally as 
auew cap or bonnet, sent over in Le Follet’s fashions 
from Paris. ‘He had been so very kind,” she said to 
herself, “that pride alone obliged bbe to make him a 
return.” But there are things we may, from mere 
generosity, pay for too dearly. It isa mercy sometimes 
to be born simple-minded. Poor, innocent Henry 
Lever had no more notion that Mrs. Darcey could ever 
think otherwise of him than as a mere acquaintance, 
than he had of falling upon his knees himself, to beseech 
her to forsake all for his sake; neither do we assert that 
any wrong feeling guided the lady’s actions. 

Almost every evening they met; either the lady 
sacrificed herself to receive him at home, as he thought, 
or else before going to some soirée, she admitted him 
for an hour, decked in all the magnificence of her 
beauty, doubly enhanced by evening costume. 

Mrs. Darcey had always something to tell him of 
steps she had en for his welfare, or those she pur- 

sed taking to consult him about; warnings to give 

im of the dangers of town for an unprotected male, 
and the necessity of a kind and judicious friend to guide 
him among the breakers. 

Assuredly a man must have beer. made of cast-iron, 
and rusted, too, by constant exposure to all weathers, 
not to have felt pg? aang at being unprotected, when 
such a creature as Mrs. Darcey proposed spreading her 
wings, hen-tashion, over, to shield and guard him. 

But what really proves how perfectly judicious the 
lady’s reasonings were, is, that the very first evening 
after their acquaintance in which they did not meet, 
Henry Lever got into trouble. 

He went up, as usual, to see Mrs. Darcey; that lady 
was going to take him with her to a party, to present 
him to some one,a banker, from whom she hoped to 
obtain a situation for him. When he arrived, his fair 
protectress had been taken so suddenly ill with a severe 
jeadache, that his only satisfaction was a delicate little 
note, written in trembling characters, full of regret, 
full of annoyance, at the blinding headache which forced 
her to remain at home and go to bed. At such a 
moment of despair, & woman may be a little tender—it 
arises from the prostration of her nerves; in few words 
- said much, and sealed the whole with— Hope all: 

ope ever. 

deals are out of date, but this was a very pretty one, 
aid so Henry thought, as he left the afore-spoken of 
Phebe Slater laden with sorrowful regrets, hopes for 
the morrow, prayers for her recovery, which she had to 
trudge upstairs with, to her mistress, whose reply was 
anaugry denunciation against the slowness of English 
customs compared with continental ones, where a “ staid 
married woman” might have received a protégé and 
friend even in her edrsom. And she looked so lovely 
in bed, wrapped in folds of lace and muslin, and re- 
clining upon her eider-down pillows. 

But stern England forbade her, with propriety, to 
receive Henry Lever; and he, nothing suspecting the 
war in Mrs. Dareey’s heart between custom and ineli- 
nation, walked gloomily away, and, by one of those odd 
turns of mind incomprebensible to us, he strolled to- 
wards the square where he had hoped to spend a de- 
lightful evening in Mrs. Darcey’s society, and even 
nore than that, be presented to a certain banker who, 
Mrs, Darcey hoped, would obtain him something, for 
Henry Lever’s purse was getting very low, and from his 
mother he could hope for no help. 

He had just turned into the square, when a gentle- 
man, coming hurriedly round the corner, ran against 
lim. A start back on either part, an exclamation, and 
awarm shake of the hand, for Henry Lever had thus 
weidentally met his only friend in London, William 

oran, 

“Glad to see you! Where are you staying? Where 
are you going, Hal?” 

“T was going to @ ball in this very square.” 

‘30 ami, At the Brantons?” ~ 

3 


“Capital! Come with me, then. How very fortu- 
nate!’ 


(To be continued in our nect.) 








Wuat we Owr ro tHe Swepes-—It is stated that 
Eriesson, who made the Monitor ; Dahlgreen, who made 
cannon; Jenny Lind, who made music; Frederika 
remer, who en Se domestic fiction that is read in 
usinds of homes—are Swedes, 





“WITHOUT GREEN PEAS?” 
Some time ago there lived in Edinburgh a well-known 
ambler, named Sandy Black, whose often-recurring 
fits of spleen or indigestion produced some amusing 
scenes of senseless irritability, which were highly 
relished by all except the brate’s patient little wife. 

One morning Sandy rose, bent on a quarrel; the had- 
dies and eggs were excellent, done to a turn, and had 
been ordered by himself the previous evening; the 
— passed without the looked-for cause of com- 
plaint. 

mi we will you have for dinner, Sandy ?” said Mrs. 
ack. 

“ A chicken, madam,” said the husband. 

§* Roast or boiled?” asked the wife. 

*Confound it, madam! if you had been a good and 
considerate wife, you’d have known before this what 1 
liked,” growled Sandy, and, slamming the door behind 
him, lett the house. 

It was in spring, and a friend who was present heard 
the little wife say— 

Sandy's bent on a disturbance to-day; I cannot 
please him, do what I may.” 

The dinner-time came, and Sandy and his friend sat 
down to dinner. The fish was eaten in silence, and on 
raising the cover of the dish before him, in a towering 
passion, he called out— 

* Boiled chicken! I hate it, madam! A chicken 
boiled is a chicken spoiled.” 

Immediately the cover was raised for another chicken, 
roasted to a turn. 

“* Madam, I won't eat roast chicken!” roared Sandy. 
You know how it should have been cooked !” 

At the instant a broiled chicken, with mushrooms, 
was quesed on the table, 

* Without green peas!” roared the grumbler. 

* Here they are, dear,” said Mrs. Black. 

“How dare you spend my money in that way P” said he. 

“They were a present,” gaid the wife, interrupting 


im. 

Rising from his chair, and rushing from the room 
amidst a roar of laughter from his friend, he clenched 
his fist, and shouted— 

“How dare you to receive a present without my 
leave ?” 








LONGINGS. 


Wry is my soul so weak to-night, 

Fill’d with the sadness that is not sorrow ?— 
The sun has just set with the golden fire 

That brightly foretells as bright a morrow. 


I was glad as I look’d on the gorgeons west, 
Crimson and purple and yellow and gold: 
I watch’d the glory spread into the cast— 
I watch’ d till the west itself grew cold. 


But, as earth grows still and the sky grows dim, 
My pulses the stillness and darkness borrow : 

And. what can it be that has brought my heart 
This sinking, this sadness that is not sorrow? 


Is it the stars shining faint and pure? 
Or the darkness that spreads so slowly round ? 
Or the wind, that but deepens the calm of the night 
With its fitful whisper that scarce is sound? 


Is it the rhymes I have been singing? 
Or the music that in my ears has been ringing ? 
Or those old, old memories that throng 
On my soul, like echoes to the song? 
Oh, whence has it come, and what can it be, 
That so strangely and dimly troubles me? 
eee so much to-night to rest 
weak heari on some loving breast: 
Something has stolen my man’s heart away, 
And given me a little child’s again; 
And so softly and strangely it droops and aches, 
I know not if it be pleasure or pain: 
But 1 long for some heart as troubled and weak, 
To sweeten the pleasure or soothe the pain. 
Witttam FuLrorp. 








Tae Brewer’s Last Noste Act.—One day, Mr. 
Alderman Beaumont, of Bradford, received a note from 
Mr. H. Leah, the great brewer, asking the favour of a 
call. On arriving at the brewer's residence, the great 
friend of temperance was shown into the drawing-room, 
where the brewer and his wife were seated. r. Leah 
said, “I understand, Mr. Beaumont, that your Tem- 

nee Society isin trouble.” “ Yes, sir, the mortgage 
or £500 on our Hall is called in, and I fear the building 
must be sold,” was the reply. “The Temperance So- 
ciety has done a vast amount < f good, and ought to be 
supported,” said Mr. Leah; “ I do not know what my 
partners will say to me, but I shall present the Societ; 
with the £500.” In a few moments this sum was hand 
to Mr. Beaumont, who received it with feelings that may 
be better imagined than described. At this moment 
Mrs. Leah broke the silence she had hitherto maintained 
by saying, “My husband has pleased me very much by 
what he has done.” When about to depart, the liberal- 
minded brewer called Mr. Beaumont back to inquire if 
there were any arrears of interest due, On learning 
that the amount of £22 10s. was due, Mr. Leah drew a 
new cheque for FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO POUNDS 
TEN SHILLINGS, which he handed Mr. Beaumont in ex- 
ehange for the other! Within ten days of this interest- 
ing interview, Mr. Leah was stepping out of a railway 
comings his foot canght the step and was 80 seriously 
injured, that in two days he di t 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS, 
STREET WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 


Tuere is no place in the world whero a man with a 
very small capital can easier gain, if not an honest, at 
all events a competent livelihood, than in Moscow. All 
he has to do is to spend a few roubles in the purchase of 
a@ grimy and obscure saint on canvas, with a tin or 
gilt glory round his head, and a new frame; to find 
out a doorway, or an arch near a thoroughfare, where 
he can place this masterpiece on a table, and get room 
for himself on a chair, and there, with a wooden Basin, 
or an old cap, or a money-box, sit patiently til) his 
customerscome. They are not longinarriving. Behold, 
here is a mujik coming to market; the picture catches 
his eye, he hkes it, he makes a few inquiries about it 
from the proprictor, who assures him that the saint has 
great interest in the very highest quarters, and has done 
an immense deal of good to all his clients. The majik 
is satisfied; off goes Cis cap, and down bends his head, 
while his hands busily wander from chest and brow 
in self-benediction ; his wild locks fly over his face and 
bob back again, as with increasing fervour he utters 
his prayers to the obfuscated image before him. When 
he thinks he has made a favourable impression, he pats 
a few copecks into the saint’s treasury, and gues on his 
way rejoicing. “ Surely,” said I to a Russian, “ theso 
poor people ought to be the best in the world, they say 
so many prayers.” “Ah! the gamins,” replied he; 
** au contraive, they have need of all their prayers, they 
sin so much; and these suints listen so readily, they 
are encouraged to commit all kinds of rogueries.” 


STRANGE CUSTOMS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Here is a novelty in barbarian manners, as practived 
by the Indiang of British Columbia :—“ When a body is 
burned, the widow of the deceased, if he has left one, 
is placed upon the pile with the corpse, and almost 
scorched to death; and should she attempt to run away, 
she is pushed back into the flame by the relatives of her 
husband, and not until her body becomes one mass of 
blisters, is she permitted to remove from the burning 
pile. After the body has been consumed, she collects 
the ashes and places them in a small basket, which sho 
never fuils to carry about with her. At the same timo 
she becomes for three years the slave or drudge of tho 
relatives of her late husband, who treat her in the most 
cruel manner, and with every indignity. After Lhe 
three years have expired, she is summoned to a great 
feast made by all the kindred, and is then set free and 
permitted to marry again.” 

The Indian race in British Columbia is unquestionably 
dangerous and brutal. The following recalls to mind 
an old custom in Sumatra:—“ A grey-haired man is 
seldom seen, because of the custom prevalent among 
them, in obedience to which the relatives, sons and 
danghters, get rid of the old man when he becomes too 
feeble to support himself. At this stage he is usually 
strangled with a halter made of twisted bark, or sud. 
denly despatched by a blow from a tomahawk.”’ 


EUGENE ARAM’S CAVE. 


Bulwer has woven such a spell of enchantment sround 
the history of the celebrated criminal, who, under his 
hands, has become the most fascinating murderer in the 
whole history of crime in this country, that | could not 
help devoting a day to the environs of the litile town of 
Knaresboro’, in and around which the most eventful 
portion of Aram’s life was passed, A famous dropping- 
well, whose waters possess the power of rapidly petrify- 
ing every object exposed to then, is one of the most 
noticeable things in the neighbourhood. There ara, 
also, one or two curious rock-cut cells, high up on pre- 
cipitous slopes, which were inhabited years ago by pious 
recluses, who had withdrawn from the vanities of the 
world. Some were highly estecmed here in their lives, 
and here their bones reposed. And the fact of their 
remaining undiscovered, sometimes for many years, waa 
ingeniously used by Aram, in his defence, to account 
for the discovery of the bones of his victim in the 
neighbouring cave of St. Robert. This latter is one of 
the few places connected with Aram’s history that can 
be pointed out with cerlainty, It lies about two miles 
below the castle before mentioned. It is, even now, a 
place that a careless pedestrian might easily pass withs 
out remarking, notwithstanding its entrance is worn 
by many curious feet. The entrance is very narrow, 
and the cavern, like caverns in general, exceedingly 
dark. The river flows by more rapidly here than above; 
the grass grows long and wild, and thero is a gloomy 
air about it that would make it an unpleasant plaed for 
a night rendezvous, even without the horrid associations 
connected with it, The exact place where Clark's bones 
were discovered is pointed out, and probably correetly, 
as the place is too narrow to admit of much choiea, 
Here they lay buried for years, while, according to 
Bulwer, this most refined of murderers was building up 
a high name ag a scholar, and a stainless reputation as 
aman. A field not far off is pointed out as the place 
where was found the bones which led to the detection 
of Aram. Though but few places can now be indicate@ 
with certainty in connection with this tragic story, 6 
vague outline of the character of the man before the 
Sispovery of his crime is preserved in the neighicure 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Loewartics.—Tho number of lunatics in asylums in England, 
for last year, was 24,845. ‘ ’ 

Tax memorial to Samuel Crompton, inventor of the spin- 
ning-mule, which is to be placed in Nelscn-square, Bolton, 
will be inaugurated on the 10th of September. : 

A HUNDRED-AND-FirTy miserable creatures, or more, lic un- 
sheltered every night in St. James's Park. The cther parks 
also have their homeless wretches. Is this fact worth atten- 
tion? 

Rivix-Baris py Miuttions.—The United States’ Govern- 
ment has contracted for five thousand tons of pig lead. This 
vast quantity of metal is to be turned into Minie rifle-bullets. 
It will make one hundred and fifty millions of balls. 

Tux carriages of the mail train between London and Dover 
were a short time since, by way of experiment, lighted by 

as; the break-van being the receptacle of a small gas- 

older, having tubes in connection therewith running from 
carriage to carriage. 

Royat Symratuy.—The Queen has given another proof of 
her deep concern and hearty sympathy in the distress of any 
portion of her subjects. Without any solicitation, but from 
the spontancous promptings of her generous heart, she has 
sent the munificent sum of £2,000 as a donation to the Cotton 
Districts Relief Fund. 

Hevr von Lancasuing.—An admirable suggestion has been 
thrown out. It is, that a box shall be put up in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, inscribed “‘ Help for Lancashire.’”’ Sup- 
posing every person who visits the International Exhibition 
were to give one penny towards the relief of those poor 
people, an ample fund might be realised. 

Bieta ov a Hivrorotamus.—A few days back, the female 
hippopotamus in the Zoological Gardéns of Amsterdam was 
accouched of a chopping young hippopotamus. The infu- 
riated conduct of the male parent unfortunately rendered the 
removal of the interesting infant from its mother necessary, 
and though every effort was made to bring it up by hand, it 
died shortly after the separation. 

Txstimontat To THE Rev. J. M. Betusw.—On leaving the 
ministry of 8t. Mark’s, Hamilton-tercace, where he has been 
otficiating for five years, the Rev. J. M. Bellow was presented 
by his parishioners with a very numerously-signed testimo- 
nial of respect, and with a purse containing 280 sovereigns. 
Lady Ho.land has allotted u plot of ground in Holland-park, 
on which it is proposed to erect a church for Mr. Bellew. 

Inganiovs.—A convict at Toulon, says Galignani, lately 
addressed a letter to the executioner of that place, requesting 
a loan of thirty francs, which he engaged to repay by mur- 
dering a warder, thus affording the executioner an opportu- 
nity of being paid more than that sum by exercising his 
calling on him, the borrower. This singular missive did not 
reach its destination, being stopped at the prison post-office; 
}ut note was taken of the petitioner, who will be sent to 
Caygnne by the next convict vessel. 

Invayt Munpen.—The late Mr. Wakley, after long experi- 
ence as coroner for Middlesex, was of opinion that not less 
than three hundred deaths were annually compassed by in- 
fanticide in the metropolis alone, This is appalling testimony 
from such an authority; and its terrible effect is not dimi- 
nished by adding, that the evidence of country coroners, and 
those who are best acquainted with the moral condition of 
the provinces, leads to the conclusion that this odious form 
of murder is scarcely less rife in manufacturing towns and 
rural districts than in the capital. 

Nouie Acp oy Gencrositry.—Vor many years there has 
been a well-conducted baker's and confectioner’s shop in St. 
Martin’s-lane, kept by Mr. Alexander Robb, who has given 
out of his savings—and we are glad to say he is the sole 
architect of his worldly success—£1,000 to that most deserv- 
ing institution, Charing Cross Hospital, “for,” to use his 
own graphie, yet withal simple words, ‘the maintenance of 
a hed, bearing my name, for the constant reception during 
their cure of a succession of sick and disabled poor persons 
who may be considered proper objects of relief as patients.” 
This isa noble act, and testifies that many of our trading 
plagses have large hearts, and the will to give liberally out of 
the pelf with which a kind and watchful Providence has 
doweéred them. 

Tur Stare or Amertca,—The intelligence from America 
affords no hope of an early sett!ement of their differences on 
that side of the Atlantic, each party showing itself deter- 
mined to fight to the last for the objects for which it entered 
into war. There is no doubt that the sufferings of the South 
are very severe, but their determination not to re-enter the 
Union is unabated; while the North, although by no means 
free from evil, has not yet felt it in its full intensity ; for upon 
the issue of paper money, and the creation of loans, the enor- 
mous expenditure of the Government has been met, the tax- 

athorer's claims not being yet put forward. There are, 
n0owever, other evils from which the North is already suffer- 
ing, in the premiums to which gold, and more especially 
silver, have advanced, the former being at 17, and the latter 
at 11 per cent.; this heavy premium on silver deprives the 
country of small change, and, with it, all those facilities for 
seerns the more ordinary transactions of every-day 
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Toventne Instance ov Sturie Fartra.—In one of the nar- 
row streets near the Marché-St, Honoré, Paris, resides a poor 
working family who have been lately labouring under great 
distress. Among the children was a little ee oy girl, who 
every day attended the charity-school, but who bas lately 
been obliged to stop at home to attend as best she could to 
her little brothers. She had been taught in school that those 
in distress ought to address themselves to God, and the idea 
entered her mind that if she sent a letter to God, relief would 
follow. She therefore got pen, ink, snd paper, and wrote the 
letter, asking for health for her parents and bread for herself 
and her brothers. Thinking thas the poor-box which she 
had seen in the church of Suaint-Roch was tho letter-box of 
God, she took an opportunity of og guietly out of the 
room and running off to the church. While looking round 
to see no One was near, an elderly lady noticed her move- 
ments, and, thinking she was at some mischief, stopped her, 
and inquired what she was ware. After some hesitation, 
the child confessed the object of her visit to the church, and 
showed the letter, The lady took it, and promised the child 
that she would take care that it should reach its destination, 
asking at the same time to what address the answer must be 
gent, which the child gave, and returned home with a light 
heart. On the followiug morning, on opening the door of 
the room, she found a large basket filled with different arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, sugar, money, &c., the whole packed 
up with a direction-card, on which was written, ‘* Answer of 

God.” Some hours after, 0 medical man also came 


THE JESTER 


“ Mawy a married soldier,” says Prentice, “ goes through 
acampaign without a scratch, and that’s more than he might 
do at Rome." 

Onyx of our subscribers in the country, who has read about 
sailors “‘ heaving up” anchors, wants to know if it is sea- 
sickness that makes ’em do it. 

Inquisitive Questions BY A Lanypsman.—Is sailors’ grog 
kept in the port-holes? When a ship answers her helm, 
what does she say? And, does a ship’s captain drive his 
lady round the deck in his gig? 

Ay Irishman being asked on a late trial for a certificate of 
marriage, bared his head and exhibited a large scar, which 
looked as though it might have been made with a fire-shovel. 
The evidence was satisfactory. 

“Taere are people,” says Mrs. Partington, “who can 
bathe with im urity in water as cold as Greenland’s icy 
mountains, or India’s coral strands; but, as for me, I prefer 
to bathe in water that’s a leetle torpid.”” 

Turnx or Tn1s.—A friend of ours said he would always 
have remained single, but he couldn’t afford it. What it 
cost him for “gals and ice-cream,’’ was more than he now 
pays to bring upa wife and eight children, Bachelors should 
think of this. 

A very diminutive specimen of a man lately solicited the 
hand of a fine buxom girl. ‘‘Oh, no,” said the fair but in- 
sulting lady; ‘‘ I cannot think of it fora moment. The fact 
is, John, you are a little too big for a cradle, and a little too 
small to go to chureh with.” 

A Trvz Propuet.—An Hibernian, convicted of a burglary, 
on being asked his age, as usual, by the clerk of the court, 
replied, ‘ He believed he was pretty well as old as ever he'd 
be;” and declined giving any other answer. He was exe- 
cuted on the following Wednesday. 

Enoutsn at Last!—A Yorkshireman having occasion to 
visit France, was dumbfounded to find, on reaching Calais, 
that men, women, and children all spoke French. In the 
height of the perplexity which this occasioned, he retreated 
to bed, and was awakened in the morning by the cock crow- 
ing; whereupon he burst into a wild exclamation of asto- 
nishment and delight, and e ed, ‘Thank goodness, 
there’s English at last !’’ 
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HOME HINTS 


Discuaness rrom THE Ear.—A little astringent injection 
—three s of sulphate of zinc to one ounce of rose-water 
—should be used, warm, night and morning. One small 
syringeful will suffice, the ear being first washed with warm 
water and feom ge; and after the injection, it 
should be well dried out. A very small blister may be applied 
once a week be the ear, a tle aperient or alterative 
powder should be given every night or each alternate night, 
and most especially the interior of the ear should be protected 
from the cold air, by a small, loose portion of sheep’s wool, 
— each morning and removed at bed-time. 

ROWNING For GuN-Barrets.—A Volunteer sends us the 
following :—‘‘ Mix 1 oz. each of aquafortis and sweet spirits 
of nitre;_ 4028. of powdered blue vitriol; 20zs. of muriated 
tincture of iron; and water 14 pints; agitate until dis- 
solved. Use: Rub this on the barren previously well polished, 
and afterwards cleaned off with whiting to remove the oil. 
Let it remain till the next day, then rub off with a stiff brush. 
The liquid may be again applied, until a proper colour is pro- 
duced. When this is the case, wash in lash water, and 
afterwards in clean water, and then polish either with the 
burnisher or with beeswax; or apply a coat of shellac var- 
nish, | This is the only mixture t is fit to apply to any 
gun.’ 

Don’t Forcer Your Grets!—A great traveller observes :— 
“When I lived among the Choctaw Indians, I held a con- 
sultation with one of their chiefs, respecting the successive 
stages of their progress in the arts of civilised life; and, 
among other things, he informed me that at their start they 
made ® great mistake—they only sent boys to school. These 
boys came home intelligent men, but they married unedu- 
cated and uncivilised wives; and the uniform result was, 
the children were all like their mothers! The father soon lost 
all his interest, both in wife and children. ‘ And now,’ said 
he, ‘if we would educate but one class of our children, 
we would choose the girls; for when they become mothers, 
they educate their sons.’ This is the point, and it is true. 
Parents! give your daughters, as well as your sons, the best 
education in your power.”” 
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SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


A new fibre-plant, called silkweed, or asclepias, which, it 
is thought, might be a substitute for the cotton-plant, has 
been introduced into Canada from the Rocky Mountains. 
Curvgse tar Tevecraraic LaneuaGs.—lIt is said that of 
all known languages the Chinese is the one of which tele- 
graphic transmission is the easiest. By the aid of 1,680 cha- 
racters or signals, a assembled on a table of less than a 
foot square, the whole Chinese language may be written and 
transmitted. 

Wury tue Sun anp Moon Aprprar Lares NEAR THE Eartu.— 
In a letter addressed by Mr. Richard T. Lewis to Professor 
Tyndall, is given the first rational explanation that we have 
seen of the cause of the greater apparent size of the sun and 
moon when near the horizon than when in the zenith. 
simple experiment will make the matter clear, Let the reader 
slightly extend the first and second fingers of his left hand 
at, say, a distance of two feet, and in a direction at right 
angles to the line of vision; then let him hold the forefinger 
of his right hand at such a distance beyond the left hand 
(and in a line with that and the vision), that on closing the 
left eye, the forefinger of the left hand —_ cover the finger 
beyond, and so also that, on closing the right eye, the second 
finger of the left hand may cover the finger beyond. is 
done, let the apparent size of the two extended fingers be 
noticed while both eyes are looking at the furthest finger. 
Then bring the forefinger of the right hand between the sight 
and the fingers of the left hand (which latter remains sta- 
tionary), at such a distance that on alternately closing either 
eye, the right forefinger may cover alte ly the first and 
second fingers of the left hand. Now let the sight (of both 
eyes open) be directed to the nearest forefinger. The two 
extended fingers will now appear much smaller than before, 
although still at the same distance, and coneoqueney giving 
an image of the same size upon the retina. The illusion 
purely mental (says Mr. Lewis), and originates in the habit 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Pounns, SutLLInGs, awp Pence.—The etymology of thes 
very necessary articles of exchange may be thus Stated - 
“‘Pound’’ is derived from the Anglo-Saxon pund or pos 
which was generally a weight ; it was then applied to fom 
cific weight, consisting of a certain number o equal po 
to a certain number of pieces of money amounting to suc : 
weight; and to a coin equalling such a number of Pieces “ 
value, ‘Shilling’ is of doubtful etymology; but derived 
probably from ao appellation for a piece of money 
tle) 









amongst our Anglo-Saxon predecessors. ‘ Penny” ig 
of doubiful origin; but the name, as applied to a coin, is 
great antiquity. 

Mugrscuavm.—Meerschaum, or sea-foam, consists of a hy. 
drate of magnesia, with silex, carbonic acid, and water. 
is dug from the earth in several places in Turkey, where i 
is used as soap. The tobacco-pipes are made in ey bys 
process analogous to that for making pottery-ware, ro 
ported into Germany, where they are prepared for sale by 
soaking them first in wax, then in tallow, and i 
ing them with shave-grass or crape. The latter is used to 
remove scratches or imperfections from those injured jy 
a Artificial meerschaum is made with fine plaster. 










‘aris baked for a few hours, and thro while w: i 
melted wax or linseed oil. ie — 

PEaRis From EnGuisn Oysrers.—It may be news to som 
persons to be told that England was once celebrated for its 

Is. Whether the report had any foundation in the vale 

of the pearls procured in this island or not, there is no doniy 
that one of the visions of conquest that tempted Julius Cesar 
to land with his soldiers on the shores of Albion was the n. 
putation of its pearls. We are also told that, after he ha 
conquered England, he presented, as an offering to Veny 
Genetrix, a buckler covered with pearls, which was hung w 
in her temple, Pliny, however, speaks disparagingly ,/ 
British pearls. There is no doubt that, from tme: 
rial, one of the common bivalves of our fresh-water rivers; 
has been fished for the purpose of securing its pearls, Th 
species is the Unio margaritifera of naturalists, It is fou 
at the present dayin many of our rivers, and on the Con 
and the Tay the poor people still collect its shells for the pur. 
pose of procuring its pearls. These es are small anddark, 
and are what are called ‘‘seed-pearls,”’ and fetch only avery 
low price in the market, They are used for placing at the 
back or other concealed parts o! l ornaments. I wasted 
the other day by a gentleman, that he had succeeded in ob- 
taining at least one pearl in of these shells which he 
broke on the banks of the Tay. The common edible mussel 
occasionally yields a pearl; and every ishmonger who sells 
opened oysters has a few of these precious objects to display 
as the result of his experience in opening oysters, 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 


We have all of us sufficient fortitude to bear the misfos 
tunes of others. 
Hz who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits the ere 
dentials of impotence. 

Tux wisest man may be wiser to-day than ho was yester- 
day, and to-morrow than he is to-day. 

¥ thou desirest ease, in the —— © take care of the ease 

of thy mind; for that will make all other sufferings easy. 

Let a youth who stands at the bar with a glass of liquorin 
his hand, consider which he had better sow away—the 
liquor or himself. 
As there are certain men who become public disturbers in 
the name-of peace, so are there teetotallers who make mor 
noise upon water than other men upon wine. 
Puysictans must discover the weaknesses of the humsa 
mind, and even condescend to. humour them, or they wik 
never be called in to cure the infirmities of the body. 
He who knows how to study and be silent, to harden him 
self against his faults and bow to all events, to believe lis 
heart and distrust his eyes, knows. how to live ané die. 
As the mother tongue in which we converse is :he only 
language we ali talk, thongh few are taught it, so the mother 
wit, by which we act, is the only science that we never learn. 
IpLuyzss is the greatest prodigality—it throws away time 
which is invaluable in respect to its present u-e, and when 
~ r passed, cannot be recovered by any power of art or 

ure. 

Tx obtrusive claims of empty ostentation, played off like 
















































the ring on the finger, fluttering and sparkling in our sight, 
—— us from the irksome task seeking out obscure 
merit. 





A MARRIED woman of the Shawnee tribe of Indians made 
this beautiful reply to a man whom she met in the woods, 
and who implored her to love and look on him. ‘“‘Oulwan, 
my husband,” said she, ‘‘ who is for ever before my eyss, 
hinders me from seeing you or any other person.” 


















DUMAS’ WORKS. 
Now publishing in Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly illus- 
trated, the Copyright Complete Edition of 
OVELS AND ROMANCES. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
DUMAS'’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Illustrated, now 
publishing, 


ONTE CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Number 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

To be completed in 12 Penny Number. 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 

To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 


*,* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issue 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Aa 
gust 1, 1862. 

London: Warp & Locx, 158, Fleet-street. 




































Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the 0! 
122, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all ete 
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to give advice, 


of the eye to focus iteelf to certain distances, 
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